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ABSTRACT 

Two reports for specific subject matter areas — social 
work and psychology — from National Instructior.al Television (NIT) 
comprise this report. The first, dealing with social work, discusses 
NIT's interest in television materials for social work education at 
the undergraduate, graduate, and professional education l^jvels, and 
presents opinions about existing materials and the potential of 
television in this area. The second report contains tlie results of a 
special conference conducted to assess television materials available 
in psychology and to begin exploration of ways to make the most 
effective materials widely available, it describes NIT's interest, 
the kinds of materials assessed, and responses to the status and 
possible role of television in psychology instruction from the 
secondary school level through college* A summary list of current 
television materials {as of 1967) in psychology is also incladed. 
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Social Work Education: 

Th I s report { wr i tten i n I 966 ) d i scusses N I s 
interest In television materials for social work 
education at the undergraduate, graduate, and 
professional education levels, and presents opinions 
about existing materials and the potential of 
te I ev 1 s i on in this a rea . 



Psychology: 

This report (written in 1967) contains the 
results of a special conference conducted to asbess 
te I ev i s i on mater i als available in psycho logy and ro 
begin exploration of ways to make the most effective 
materials widely available. It describes NIT's 
interest, the kinds of materials assessed, and 
responses to +he' status and possible role of 
te I ev i s ion in psycho I cgy i ns tr uct.-: on * 
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^^To he (waniiuffl was not mcrrly a sin^^lc course, taniiht by 
television, hut an entire professional curriculum, and, beyond that, 
the rapidly expandinii needs of undergraduate social welfare courses 
and pre and sub professional trainini^/' 

. . the responses of the deans of 65 schools of social work 
encourage the notion that the discipline is not hostile to the idea of 
shared instructional television resources,'* 

'n^he conference identified three major areas of need: 

. . . The need for a continuing search for, evaluation of, and 

distribution of valuable teleinsed materials that already exist, 

. . . Ihe need to establish consultative servict's, available to 

schools of social work and to other institutions concerned with social 

welfare. 

. . . The need to realize the benefits that television materials 
offer for a, concerted attack upon one or more pressing problems in 
social work education " 
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HIS REPORT toficorns the National Center for Scliool and 
College Television's confeience on tele\ision in scx ial work education. 
The conference was condiu ted to assess tele\ ision materials now being 
used in schools of scK'ial work and in the areas of the health and 
social sciences. The report is di\ided into four sections: 

• Part I is a discussion of the National Center's interest in 
television materials for social work education at the undergraduate, 
graduate, and professional education le\'els. 

• Part 11 is a report on the kinds uf materials assessed at the 
conference and on reaction from the soc ial work community regarding 
willingness to make use of recordings produc^ed by others. 

• Part HI is an overview of the discussion among the seven 
social worl. authorities who particijDated in the conference. 

• Part IV is an ajDpeiidix containing two articles reprinted from 
the Social Work Education Re})orter. 




PART I 

The Need 



The National Center for School and College Television has 
long recognized the need to stimulate and facilitate a continuing 
flow of television materials of the highest quality for use in under- 
graduate, graduate, and professional education. 

The spectrum of challenges and opportunities is broad, and the 
means to meet them is likely to be equally varied. In some subject 
matter areas, the National Center expects to find itself, with the aid 
of national professional organi'/ations, identifying and acquiring the 
best available course materid m the countr)'. In different circum- 
stances, the National Center will play a catalytic role in bringing 
together all parties at interest to stimulate the creation of new tele- 
vision recordings of national utility. In other cases, the National 
Center will find itself a partner in efforts to stimulate the creation 
of Tnate rials which do not now exist. 

As is true in other areas of higher education, there continues 
to be an accelerated growth in the use of televised materials in social 
work education, less for direct teaching, than for television's unique 
ability to captuie the reality of social situations. At a growing number 
of schools of social work, television brings the interview with the 
alcoholic, the family counseling session, and the play of youngsters 
at a child guidance center to the classroom for analysis and discussion. 

While there is increasing development of such materials for 
local use, national needs are growing at an exponential rate. 

The expansion of public and private programs in social welfare 
is placing unprecedented demands upon the social work profession. 
By 1970, for example, the professional staff requirements in public 
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assistance and child welfare — just one i)hase of health and welfare — 
will reach an estiiuated 44,500 : more social workers than all the 
present schools of social work can i^nacluate at their i)rescnt cajjacity 
in a decade. 

Pivotal to the need for increasing the utility of existing television 
materials in social work education is the lack of coordinated informa- 
tion and the difficulties in securing recordings directly from their 
producers. It was because of NCSCl"s exjjerience in resolving such 
questions that the Council on Social Work Education turned to it 
for assistance. 

To be examined was not mer(4y a single course, taught by tele- 
vision, but an entire j)rofessional curriculum, and, beyond that, the 
rapidly cxj^anding needs of undergraduate social welfare courses and 
pre and subprofessional training. As it was aj)i)arent that the effects 
of such cooj^eration would be felt beyond the walls of America's 
graduate schools of social work, it was likewise ajjparent that the 
search for materials should range across the broad spectrum of the 
healtli and social sciences. 

Hius, the National Center and the Council on Social Work 
Education conducted an assessment of recorded television materials 
from schools of social work and from other sources. The three-fold 
purpose of the assessment was to gain insight into the current status 
of television in social work education, to evaluate the potential con- 
tributions which televised materials might make in learning for socia] 
welfare, and, of greatest importance, to helj) set out guidelines for 
the develoi)ment of future jDlans. 

As the National Center seives all institutions concerned with 
the use of television in education, tlie Coimcil is the sole organization 
in the United States which serves eveiy social agency, voluntary as 
well as governmental. The Council's constituent members include 
all the ac( redited schools of social work in the United States and 
Canada, colleges and universities providing programs with social 
welfare content, national i.gencies employing social workers, and the 
National Association of Social W^orkers. 

The first results of this assessment conference are reported in 
detail in this special supplement. Agreement upon the utility of 
televised materials for social work education was unanimous. The 
ideas generated in the discussions that followed the viewing sessions 
are expected :o provide the bases for further planning and for long- 
range results which will demonstrate the ways in which television 
resources may be marshalled In a frontal attack on the broad and 
pressing problems facing social work education. 



PART II 

Television in Social Work Education 



To iinrover, as fully as possible, all of the televised materials 
in use in the schools of social work in North America, a questionnaire 
was submitted to the dean of each accredited school of social work. 
One of the primaiy uses of the questionnaire in preconference planning 
was to reveal previously unknown television projects. It was apparent 
that to limit the screenings only to the best known and most widely 
publicized materials would be to miss an important opportunity to 
expand the horizons of even the most knowledgeable persons in the 
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field, and to explore more fully the potentials which television might 
offer in social work education. 

All of the srliools of social work which have been among the 
foremost users of television were re ]:> resented in sonie depth. Among 
the related areas from wliich recordings were drawn were medical 
and paramedical institutions, scliools of education, community health 
and welfare organizations, state welfare agencies, and noncomn > nial 
television j^rod action centers, stations, and networks. T!ie search 
for Guch materials could not be exhaustive, no*' the se^'^ ion defir'tive. 
Recordings from without the field of social worV *vere included pri- 
niarily to j^robe the concejU that there exisc^ a body of television 
materials whicli would find both interest and utility in social work 
education if it were known to social work exj^erts and were readily 
available for social work education ]:)urposes. 

In all, 80 tapes and kinescopes (30 from schools of social work 
and 50 from other sources) were made av'ailable for the jDarticijDants' 
consideration; the selection of materials to be assessed was left to the 
combined judgement of the social work j^rofessionals. 

The jDurpose of tlie screening was not to make evaluations of 
particular programs or series, but to judge the general level of effec- 
tiveness and utility of current materials as a basis for determining 
future directions. 

Tlie deans of 65 accredited scliools of social work in the United 
States and Canada resjDonded to the preconference survey conducted 
by the Council on Social Work Education. All institutions were 
asked for information about the availability of television facilities on 
their camjDuses, their past and present use of television materials in 
social work education, and, jDerhaps most important in assaying the 
potentials for the interinstitutional exchange of televised materials, 
specific details regarding whether or not they would be interested in 
taking part in such an exchange. 

The ]30tential utility of videotape recorded materials is directly 
proportional to the number of institutions which have, or expect to 
have, the machinery necessary to emjDloy them. Seventy-one percent 
of the schools of social work which responded to the survey indicated 
that instructional television is available on their campuses, or is 
planned 'within the next two yerus. The extent to which videotape 
recording and playback has become an integral part of instructional 
television in higher education is attested to by the fact that 87 per- 
cent of those :>chools which have television facilities also have video- 
tape recording capability. 
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The use of videota])e reeordecl materials in socini work education 
is still relatively limited (17 ])en*ent of the institutions rej^lying indi- 
cated they ha\'e used materials ])roduced by themselves or others), 
but ap])ears to be growing (25 percent indicated that they plan to 
use videota])e materials during tlie 1967-68 academic year). Perhaps 
mor'^ significantly, those re])lying that they jilan to utilize taped 
materials represent 40 ])ercent of the schools of social work which 
currently have the equijjiuent necessar)' to do so. 

The , wide availability of the technical resources to use recorded 
television ^nate rials and increasing interest in the use of television 
in social work education are only two prerequisites to the interinstitu- 
tional exch-jnge of telev ised materials. Of equal or greater ini]3ortance 
is the climate of o])inion in which such interchange i.-; welcome. To 
assess jDossible lines of future action is always difficult, and c^perially 
so when such questions must be ])osed in the abstract, without a 
specific "product'' or ''samjDle'' which can be demonstrated. There 
is apparent danger in jjredicting success for a new product or idea, 
even after "test marketing.*' 

Nonetheless, the res])onses of the deans of 65 schools of social 
work encourage the notion that the discipline is not hostile to the 
idea of shared instructional tet vision resources. 

Half of those responding (33) indicate they would be willing 
to make available television materials nrodr.ced at their schools. Only 
nine (a little less than 14 percent) think the/ would be unwilling or 
unable to share materials which they might j)roduce. The remaining 
respondents, 64 percent of the total, found themselves unable to 
answer the question in the rSsence of pecific details of such exchange. 
None of those institutions which han' produced tapes indicated f im 
objectfcn to making them available to others. 

riie obverse to the ques*ioii of making tajDes available is the 
wilh-Trness of institutions to make use of recordings produced by 
others. Strong positive response to the idea is indicated by the fact 
that 55 of the 65 schools replying answered that they would be in- 
terested in using materials from other schools. Five negative responses 
came from schools w'hich do not have television facilities and could 
not use such materials if they were 2,/ailable. p'ive institutions, four 
of which have no television facilities, '"ailed to answer the question. 

In order to establish some guidelines concerning what kinds of 
materials would find widest use in :;he nation's schools of social v/ork, 
each dean was asked to indicate if his school is "very interested," 
^'somewhat interested/' or might "]3erhaps" be interested in various 
types of television materials to serve curricular areas. Failure to re- 



spond in any categor)' was interpreted as lack of interest in that area. 
The curricular areas suggested, and the degree of interest expressed, 
are tabulated below. All of the fii^uivs are based upon an "N" of 65, 
all respondents to the survx^-, including those ten institutions which 
expressed no inteR'st in the exchange of materials. Retabulation of 
the figures in terms of the 55 "willing" institutions would result in 
positive shifts in the j Percentages of those interested. 





Very 
Interested 


Somewhat 
Interested 


Perhaps 


No 
Opinion 


I^iiiii^n Behavior 
and the Social 
Environment 


31 (499^) 


21 (32%) 


2 ( 3%) 


11 (16%) 


Social Welfare Policy 
and Ser\*ices 


25 (399^) 


23 (36%) 


3 ( 4%> ) 


14 (21%) 


Casework 


30 (479^ ) 


17 (26%) 


5 ( 8%) 


13 (19%) 


Group Work 


29 (459f ) 


17 (26%) 


5 ( 8%) 


14 (21%) 


CoiMiiiinity 
Organization 


28 (43'/r ) 


17 (26%) 


6 (10%) 


14 (21%) 


Research 


20 (307r ) 


22 (34%) 


6 (10%) 


17 (26%) 


Administrat.on 


20 (307r ) 


20 (30% ) 


9 (15%) 


16 (25%) 


As to sp'Tific kinds 


of materials: 








Recordings of Practice 


Very 
Interested 


Somewhat 
Interested 


Perhaps 


No 
Opinion 


Inter\-ie\vs 


25 (39%) 


26 (40%) 


2 ( 3%) 


12 (18%) 


Group Sessions 


23 (36'/r) 


29 (45%) 


2 ( 3%) 


11 (16%) 


Board, Council, and 
similar meetings 


18 (27%) 


24 (38%) 


5 ( 8%) 


18 (27%) 


Observation 










of adults or 
children with 
specific problems 


17 (26% ) 


19 (29%) 


2 ( 3%) 


27 (42%) 


of adults or 
children in 
specific settings 


16 {25% ) 


IB (27%) 


2 ( 3%) 


29 (45%) 


While such a 


survey cannot 


accurately 


define the 


market for 


television materials 


in social work 


education, and makes 


no attcmj)t 



to gather data regarding television's potentials in undergraduate, 
preprofcssionalj subprofessional, and in-service contexts, the data 
gathered does [)rovide infoniiation useful in deteniiining where to 
begin, and in assigning pnonties in the search for and distribution of 
extant materials. 
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PART m 

Aji Overvieiv 



Seven authorities from tlie field of social work met with staff 
iiienibei's of the National Center for School and College lY'le\ision 
to assess the 80 saTiii)los of television material t^athered for the con- 
ference. The social work authorities were able- to re\ iew enough of 
each lesson to permit valid judgements. 

The jMiri)Ose of the assessment screenings was not to establish 
rank -Older among the materials seen. Particij)anis were inviLed to 
comment on such questions as: 

. . . To what degree does the ty|x* of material presented have 
value for social work education? 

... In what ways, and in what situations, might such materials 
be used? 

. . . How would you evaluate this j)resentation in terms of its 
potential use in social work education? 

... If this tape or film recording could be put into national 
distribution, would it find use in social work education? 
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There was unaniinoiis agreement that there already exists a 
substantial quantity of televised material which could make a sig- 
nificant contribution to social work education. One particijmra 
commented that many of the recordings would be useful, ^^but you 
have to teach with them,'' that the recordings are not self-contained 
lessons, but valuable "source materials ' ujion which learning can be 
based. 

Another i)artici])ant nottu that, as compared with most fiJm, 
the videota])cs which the grouj) screened ''had a dynamic, live, quality 
which brings the viewer into the interview room, guidance clinic, 
hospital, ])rison, or classroom/' 

The thesis that Tnater als produced outside schools of social work 
could be of value in social work education was judged to be sound 
by the partici;>ants. Among th t materials which received highly 
favorable comment are "Facing Death," produced by UCLA and the 
Medical Television Tu'twork; "Contrasting Interviews of a Child by 
a Psychiatrist," from the University of Michigan Children's Psy- 
chiatric Hospital; "Tei:^ching the Slow-Learning and Brain-Injured 
Child," a lecture-demonstration by Noel C. Kephart, director of 
Purdue University's A(4iievemcnt Center; and continuing professional 
education ])rograms from the Department of Psychiatry, University 
of Mississippi Medical Center, the Department of Social Work, 
Medical College of Virginia, and the Nebraska Psychiatric Institute. 

One value of ta])es from other sources is their |)Otential con- 
tribution toward giving students insight into social work practice 
in ])a-**icular settings. For example, hospital and school tapes could 
be uscvi to help students understand the problems of working with 
other disciplines and to helj) .students not placed in these settings to 
Understand the area and its influence on j^ractice. 

A first recommendation of the panel was that a continuing pro- 
gram be established in which an agency would search out tapes of 
]30tential value, submit them to the combined judgement of an editorial 
panel of .social work experts, and make recordings judged to be of 
particular value — and information about them — widely available. 

Regarding the growing need for, and use of, teaching materials 
of all kinds in social work education, Miss Marguerite V. Pohek, 
consultant on Teaching Methodology anu Material to the Council on 
Social Work Education, testified that the demand for such material 
is "overwhelming." She confirmed preconference survey indications 
that a growing number of schools of social work are actively interested 
in producing and using videotaped materials. 
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A second rccoiniucndation of the ( onfercnce ])articipants was 
that counsel should be provided to institutions, particularly those as 
yet inexperienced in the use of television. Such helj) sliould not only 
include aid in tiu* sel<'ctio7i of inachiner)' and the design of teclinical 
facilities needed to accoinplisli desired objecti\es> but in the production 
and use of "software'': kinds of tele\'ision recordings already a\'ail- 
ablc, kinds of materials that ini^^ht be best produced by an instiuitionj 
and the way? in uhich such telc\'ision materials can be utilized with 
greatest ef ft ivcness. 

Identified too was a third aR*a of concern : tlie yet untapped 
potentials which television might offer if the medium were fully 
mobilized in the ser\'ice of social work education. 

Several significant omissions — beyond the lack of any central 
source of information concerning useful recordings and the absence 
of a "central collection'' from which useful materials would be readily 
available — were identified. No complete telecourse at the graduate 
j)rofessional social work level yet exists. The v^ery nature of graduate 
professional education may make the {^reparation of one or more 
comjjlete tclecourses inappropriate, but several participants suggested 
areas in which the telecourse ajjproach might meet important needs 
in social work education. One or more telecourses would be useful: 

... to introduce social work to beginners, particularly those 
coming from undergraduate institutions which do not offer 
courses with social wehare content, 

. , , to teach, as a part of staff development programs, sub- 
j^rofessional and untrained staff members. 

... to orient *Jtu dents to field {practice before field instruction 
is begun. 

, , , to strengthen undergraduate course offerings in schools 
which find it hard to match the programs of larger, urban, 
institutions. 

Also liOted was the possibility that an on-campus librar\' of 
recorded materials might, in some measure, provide the means for 
helping the poorly prepared student ''fili the gaps." To minimize 
the need to structure such courses as "Research Methods'\ "Human 
Behavior'*, and "The Socii.l Environment*' at the "least common 
denominator' level would be to contribute to improved quality in 
social work education. 
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In alK thrcf major areas of nvvd were identified, 

Otu\ The need for a continuing search for, evaluation of, and 
distribution of \aluahle televised materials which already exist. 

Two. The need to establisli consultative seivices, a\'ailablc to 
schools of social work and to other institutions concerned wuth social 
welfare. vSuch ser\'ic( , could be employed, not only as means of aiding 
users and j)roducers ' f tele\ ision in social work education, but also 
as a means of encouragine^ the jDroduction of new and needed 
materials not now available. 

Three, The need to reali/e the benefits which television materials 
offer for a concerted attack uj^on one or more j^rcssing j:)roblems in 
social work education. Such a goal might best be aj^proached through 
research, development, and the design of one or more demonstration 
projects in which television and other instructional media would be 
employed and tested in a variety of social work education contexts. 
The maximum effectiveness available from the best of existing 
materials, jdIus whatever new recordings are required, should in these 
projects be brought to bear upon identified needs. 

With the encouragement pro\'ided by the collective thinking of 
the NCSCT-CSWE Screening and Evaluation Conference, the Council 
and the National Center ha\'e continued their dialog with renewed 
\'igor. Plans are now being develojK'd to implement each of the 
suggestions for dealing with social work education's increasing need 
for highly effective televised materials. 

The seven jiarticipants at the NCSCT-CSWE assessment confer- 
ence are : Dr, Barbara Costigan, University of California at Los 
Angeles; Dr, Ursula Gerty, P'ordham University; Miss Margarct E. 
Hoffman, Children's Bureau, Department of Health, EducaUon and 
Welfare; Miss V, Marguerite Pohek, Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion; Dr, Mary Louise Sorners, University of Chicago; Mrs, Martha 
Waldstein, the Nauonal Institute of Mental Health; and Professor 
Kathryn Weitzel, Western Reserve University, 
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APPENDIX I 

(From the Social Work Education Reporter j December, 1966.) 

Instructional Television Survey: 1966 

by FRANK NORWOOD 

FRANK NORWOOD is with the National Center for School and College 
Tek vision, >omingt(m, Indiana. 

Ill May, 966, the Council on Social Work Education, with the assistance 
of the Natioi al Center for Schot>I and College Television, prepared a ques- 
tionnaire to Lii-scover the degree to which schools of social work in the United 
States and '^a ada are interested in and have available the facilities to use 
televised materials for instruction. Responses were received from the deans 
of sixty-five schools and were tab' lated and summarized by the National 
Center. 

Since the potential utility of videotaped materials stands in direct rela- 
tionship to the number of institutions which have, or expect to have, the 
hardware necessary to employ them, it is significant that 71 percent of the 
schools indicated that instiuctional television is now available on their campuses 
or will be available within the next two years. The extent to which videotape 
recording as well as playback is seen as an integral part of instructional 
television is attested by the fact that 87 percent of those schools now having 
some form of television facilities also have videotape recording capability. 

However, the use of videotape recorded materials in social work education 
is still relatively limited. Seventeen percent of the replying institutions indicate 
that they have used materials produced by themselves or by others hut 25 
percent mdicate that they plan to use videotapes during the next academic 
year. It is perhaps more significant that those replying that they plan to use 
videotaped materials represent 40 percent of the schools of social work which 
currently have the equipment necessary to do so. 

The availability of the technical resources to use recorded television 
materials and the increasing interest in the use of television in social work 
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education are only two prerequisites to the interinstitutional exchange of tele- 
vised materials. Of equal or greater importance is the climate of opinion in 
which such interchange is welcome. To assess possil)lc lines of future action is 
always difficult, especially when such questions must l)e posed in the al)stract, 
without a specific "product" or "sample" w-hich can l)e demonstrated. Cor- 
porate marketing managers know full well the dangers of predicting success 
for a new product or idea, even after "test marketing." Nonetheless, the 
responses of the deans of sixty-five schools of social work encourage the l)elief 
that there is interest in the idea of shared instructional television resources. 

Half of those responding (33) indicate that they would be willing to 
make available television materials produced at their schools. Only 9 (a 
little less than 14 percent) l)elieve they wcnild be unwilling or unable to share 
materials which they might produce. The remaining respondents found them- 
selves unable to answer the question in the absence of specific details of such 
exchange. Interestingly enough, none of the institutions which have produced 
videotapes indicated finn {)bje?tion to making them available to others. 

The oi)verse to the question of making tapes available is the willingness 
of institutions to make use of television recordings produced i)y others. Strong 
positive response to the idea is indicated by the fact that fifty-five of the 
sixty-five schools (85 percent) replying indicated that they would be interested 
in using materials from other schools. The five negative responses al! came 
from schools which do not have television facilities and could not use such 
materials if they were made available. Five institutions, four of which have 
no television facilities, failed to answer the question. 

In order to establish some guidelines concerning the kinds of materials 
that would find the widest use in schools of social work, each dean was asked 
to indicate if his school is "very interested," "somewhat interested," or might 
"perhaps" be interested in television materials in various curricular areas and 
of various types. Failure to respond in any category was interpreted as lack 
of interest in that area. 

The curriculum areas suggested and the degrees of interest expressed 
are shown below: 



Very 
Interested 



Somewhat 
Interested 



Perhaps 



No 
Opin^'^n 



Human Behavior 
and the Social 
Environment 

Social Welfare Policy 
and Services 

Casework 

Group Work 

Community 
Organization 

Research 

Administration 



31 (49%) 21 (32%) 2( 3%) 11 (1-%) 



25 (39%) 
30 (477r) 
29 (45%) 

28 (43%) 
20 (30%) 
20 (30%) 



23 (36%) 
17 (26%) 
17 (26%) 

17 (26%) 
22 (34%) 
20 (30%^ 



3 ( 4% ) 
5 ( 8%) 

5 ( 8%) 

6 (10%) 
6 vlO%) 
9 (*5%) 



14 (21%) 

13 (19%) 

14 (21%) 

14 (21%) 
17 (26%) 
16 (25%) 
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As to the specific kinds of materials desfred, the schools expressed the 
foMowIng preferences: 





Very 
Interested 


Somewhat 
Interested 


Perhaps 


No 
Opinion 


Recordings of Practice 












Inter\iews 


25 (399^) 


26 (407r) 


2 ( 


3%) 


12 (18%) 


Group Sessions 


23 (:567r) 


29 (45%) 


2 ( 


3%) 


11 (16%) 


Board, Council, and 
similar meetings 


18 (277r) 


24 (38%) 


5 ( 


8%) 


18 (27%) 


Observation 
of adults or 
children with 
specific problems 


17 (26'/r ) 


19 (29%) 


2 ( 


3%) 


27 (42%) 


of ad\ilts or 
children In 
specific settings 


16 (257r) 


18 (27%) 


2 ( 


3%) 


29 (45%) 



All of the above figures are based upon an N of 65, which includes those 
ten Institutions that expressed no Interest In the exchange of materials. Re- 
tabulation of the figures in terms of the fifty-five "willing" Institutions would 
result In positive shifts lu the percentages of those Interested. 

The extent to which schools of social- work Indicate both the ability and 
the desire to utilize television materials and the ai)parent willingness to share 
such materials seem most encouraging. 

To the potential "consumers" of televised materials already revealed by 
the present survey must be added the yet unexplored uses which may be made 
of such materials in undergraduate education and agency or other-based staff 
development and in-service training. Informal discussions with representative 
faculty or leaders of such j)rograms seem to show that such use may be con- 
siderable. 



APPENDIX II 

(from the Social IVttrk Education Reporter, Septcmiicr, 1966.) 

Social Work Television Assessment 
Meeting Held 

On June 27 and 28, a two-day meeting on the use »)f television In social 
Wi)rk education was held in Blooniington, Indiana. It was sponsored J)y the 
National Center for Sch(H)l and College Television In cooj)eration with the 
Council on Social Work Education. The meeting was a result of the continuing 
dialogue between the Council and the National Center and their mutual 
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roncern with the growing need inv television irjateriaJs of the highest quality 
in social work education. The National Center is a joint project of the U.S. 
Office of Education and the Indiana University Foundation. 

The meeting l)rought together seven experts from the field of social work 
and members of the staff of the National Center and CSWE to assess the 
adequacy of current television efforts in social work education and to offer 
professional insights to help chart the course for future developments. Partici- 
pants in the meeting weie: Dr. Barbara Costigan, University of California 
at Los Angeles; Dr. Ursula Gerty. Fordhani University, New York; Miss 
Margaret E. Hoffman, Children's Bureau, HiiW; Miss Marguerite V. Pohek, 
CSWE Consultant on Teaching Methodology and Materials; Professor Mary 
Louise Soi.iers, University of Chicago; Mrs. Martha Waldstein, representing 
the National Institute of Mental Health; and Professor Kathryn Weitzel, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, The National Center was 
represented by Edwin G. Cohen, Executive Director; Frank W. Norwood, 
Program Associate for Higher Education; and other members of the staff. 

• The meeting screened examples drawn from more than eighty television 
recordings gathered for the meeting by CSWE and the National Center staff 
from schools of social work, community welfare agencies, medical and para- 
medical centers, teacher training institutions, television stations, and other 
production centers. 

fn preparation for the meeting, the Council had also conducted a survey 
of all the accredited schools of social work in North America to determine the 
degree of interest that already exists in the use of instructional television in 
social work educati.)n. Analysis of the data collected is alrnost complete, and 
a detailed report of the findings will appear in the next issu^ of the SOCIAL 
WORK EDUCATION REPORTER. A majority of the schools report that 
television facilities are already available, or soon will be, on their campuses. 
There is evidence of increasing interest in the use of television in social work 
education, and encouragement for the belief that the inter-institntional ex- 
change of materials of outstanding quality would meet with wide approval. 

In discussions that followed the day-and-a-half devoted to viewing tele- 
vision recordings, participants from the field of social work were unanimous 
in their judgment that there is much material extant that could be of value 
in social work curricula, were ii more widely known and more easily available. 
Further, there was consensu.s in the identification of needs yet to be met: 
for wider availability of extant materials; for aid and counsel to social work 
ins.itutions that plan to .:3e television in the future; and for the application 
of television materials, on a broad scale, to help in meeting the most pressing 
problenia of social work education. Planning for continued cooperatioi: between 
.the Council an 1 the National Center for School and College Television is 
now in progiess. 
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With recorded lessons of the highest quality, the National 
Center for School and College Television serves preschool, 
elementary, secondary, college, extension, industrial, and con- 
tinuing professional education. 
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THIS REPORT concerns the Na- 
tional Center for School and College 
Television's conference on television in 
psychology instruction. This confer- 
ence was conducted to assess television 
materials currently available for in- 
struction in psychology courses and to 
begin explorations of possible ways to 
make the most effective materials 
widely available. The report is divided 
intn four sections: 

Part I describes NCSCTs interest 
in television materials for psychology 
education. 

Part 11 reports on the kinds of 
materials assessed and on reactions to 
the present state of television in psy- 
chology instruction. 

Part III summarizes discussion con- 
cerning the possible rolrs television 
could play in psychology instruction. 

Part IV lists the materials gathered 
for the conference. Most of the lessons 
listed here were viewed at the con- 
ference prior to the discussion reported 
in Parts II and III. 



Part I-'Backgroond 

Shifting societal values and a sharply increasing interest in the 
social sciences are filling psychology classrooms to the point of over- 
flow. The problem of increased enrollment in college and university 
psychology courses is being emphasized still further by a drastic 
shortage of well- trained personnel. Psychology courses are rapidly 
finding their way into the secondary school curriculum. In almost 
2,500 secondary schools, 200,000 students yearly are being introduced 
to the theories and methods of the science of behavior. 

Thus, the National Center for School and College Television, 
aware of the need to stimulate and facilitate the use of high quality 
television materials in undergraduate, graduate and professional edu- 
cation, focused on psychology. This report is NCSCT*s second in 
higher education. The Center has already examined the status of 
television in social work education and has reported on that examin- 
ation. 

For several reasons, there continues to be a growth in the pro- 
duction and use of televised materials in psychology instruction. The 
first is to meet the demand for quality instruction under the strain 
of increasing enrollments. The second factor is to assist and supple- 
ment the classroom teacher. Television has the unique ability to 
accomplish what the individual teacher cannot. It can present stim- 
ulating interviews with important and interesting men in the field. 
It can provide demonstrations of laboratory and experimental situa- 
tions normally unavailable to most classes. 

During this period of increased need for televised instruction 
across tfc i country, almost all of the available television materials have 
been produced for local use. Less than a half dozen courses are used 
by more than one institution and filmed supplementary materials 
frequently are difficult to obtain. 

NCSCT recognizes the need for increasing the utility of existing 
television materials in psychology and is aware that the development 
of new materials would facilitate improved classroom instruction. In 
. ^ conjunction with the American Psychological Association, the Center 
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conoucted an assessment of recorded television materials currently 
used in psychology instruction. Members of Division TwOj the 
Division on the Teaching of Psychology, of the AFA and others of 
evidenced interest in the use of instructional television in higher 
education participated in the conference. 

The specialists at the NCSCT conference from the APA were 
John K. Bare of Garleton College; Richard I. Evans of the University 
of Houston; Fred S. Keller of Arizona State University; Clarence J. 
Lcuba of Wright State University; Cecil A. Rogers, Jr., of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona; the late Fillmori^. H. Sanford of the University of 
Texas; Ralph H. Turner of Oherlin College; Stanley B. Williams 
of the College of William and Mary; and Paul J, W^oods of Hollins 
College. 

Other specialists who participated in the conference were Richard 
N. Berry of Indiana University; Hugh Greene of the Texas Educa- 
tional Microwave Project, University of Texas; Joseph Rubinstein of 
Purdue University; Warren F. Seibert of the Instructional Media 
Rei^earch Unit, Purdue University; Irving Saltzman of Indiana Uni- 
versity; George Ziener of the Center for Educational Technology, 
Catholic University of America. 

The first results of this assessment conference are reported in 
this special supplement. While conferees exhibited mixed reactions 
to the materials viewed, there was consensus that well designed tele- 
vision materials could have significant impact on psychology educa- 
tion. Ideas generated in the conference discussions are expected to 
provide khe basis for future planning to demonstrate television's 
utility as a major classroom resource to initiate instruction, as a 
complementary resource to reinforce the classroom teacher^s presenta- 
tion and as enrichment to extend the range of content and to broaden 
classroom experience. 



Part II- -Television in Psychology 

During the two-day conference the specialists viewed samples 
of most of the television programs listed in Part IV. They also 
viewed a number of instructional films for the purpose of getting 
comparative impressions. 

At a general level, it was apparent that all of the productions, 
whether video tape or film, were aimed at college and university 
audiences, and that a vast majority of the television productions 
were designed to serve as fairly complete courses in Introductory 
Psychology. Few of the programs were designed to supplement the 
functioning of an on-the-scene instructor and a very few would permit 
adaptation for this purpose. It was obvious that the viewed presenta- 
tions varied a great deal in intellectual and educational quality. 

There was fairly general agreement among the specialists that 
when the programs, in whole or in part, were at their best they t':nded 
to be characterized by one or more of the following attributes: 

1. They presented, through appropriate visual procedures, actual 
research in progress. These presentations succeeded in bringing 
out-of-classroom materials into the classroom for viewing and 
analysis. The instructor presented demonstrations of phenomena, 
concepts, ideas and relationships that lend themselves especially 
to visual presentation. 

2. They involved interactions between people, either between 
the instructor and assistants or instructor and students or between 
interviewer and interviewee. In doing so, they presented the 
instructor as a dignified, articulate, literate, informed and 
interesting person. 

3. When they involved interviews, the subjective quality of the 
production was increased in proportion to the significance of the 
person interviewed. An interview with Erich Fromm will always 
be more interesting than an interview with an equally articuL'*'e 
but unknown person. However, an interview with a lively un- 
known may be much more interesting than one with an inert 
celebrity. 



4. They provided provocative material for subsequent classroom 
discussion. These examples left a dignified and useful function 
for the classroom instructor. 

In the telecourses viewed, shortcomings and deficiencies noted 
by the panel fell into a number of fairly distinct categories. 

1. Most of the television programs could have been improved 
appreciably through the services of an attentive, well-informed 
and friendly editor. Many of the presentations would have been 
less irritating or less embarrassing to the psychologically trained 
assessment group if they contained fewer mispronunciations, 
fewer misspellings, fewer errors of fact, fewer instances of 
poor taste in choice of illustrative material or casual comments, 
fewer unexplained abbreviations on blackboards and in visual 
materials, fewer inappropriate jokes, fewer instances of illustra- 
tions that do not illustrate, fewer materials of a distracting kind 
and fewer instances in which the points made seem to be given 
more time and effort than they deserve. 

2. Perhaps because of budgetary limitations, the production of 
a number of the televised samples was felt to be inadequa te. 
There was poor camera work, frequently involving an almost 
hypnotic monotony of stance and presentation. There were illus- 
trations that could not be read because the print was either un- 
clear or too small. Visual illustrations were poorly mounted, 
poorly shown. Occasionally there were such distractions as re- 
flections from the teacher*s glasses. Most of the production work 
had the unmistakable and sometimes unfortunate mark of the 
amateur. 

3. The conferees felt that certain aspects of the role and per- 
formance of some of the teachers were inadequate. Generally 
speaking, the instructor seemed to do a better job if he had 
some air of spontaneity and naturalness about him. Some of the 
teachers seemed to be so highly prepared that the performance 
appeared to be stilted and routine. Some instructors seemed to 
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be frozen to their notes and were unable to proceed fluently 
through their material. It seemed to the panel that some of 
the instructors carried off their role with more dignity and case 
than did others. 

4. There were several general difficulties in the televised pro- 
ductions. There was broad agreement that what came to be 
known as "the great talking face" was overdone in many of the 
samples viewed. There was the widespread feclmg that, for 
college and university use, the recording of classroom lectures 
has little to recommend it. There was general agreement also 
that attention is very likely to sag in the face of televised pre- 
sentations uninterrupted for 45 to 50 minutes. For these and 
other reasons, producers of psychology courses need to break the 
grip of the 50-minute class concept. All in all, there seemed to 
be a general and negative reaction to televised instruction designed 
to replace rather than to supjDlement regular classroom procedures. 



Part Ill-Television's Potential in Psychology 

The conferees devoted a large amount of conference time to the 
discussion of the possibilities and limitations of instructional television. 
They pointed out many ways in which the medium might be used 
to great educational and intellectual iJ^dvantage in psychology instruc- 
tion. 

In high schools, junior colleges and, perhaps, some four-year 
colleges that are small and inadequately staffed and equipped, it seems 
likely that entire courses of the lecture-and-demonstration variety could 
be presented on television. If the students at any of these levels can 
be exposed to good solid teaching, to good models of the professional 
psychologist and to good demonstrations of the appropriate aspects 
of psychology, instructional television will provide an appreciably 
greater service than a course taught by a poorly or inadequately 
prepared instructor. The conferees were convinced, however, that 
many good things in undergraduate education occur in settings outside 
the classroom. While a very good series of lectures could be recorded 
on television tape, this does not guarantee that the course in which 
the student enrolls will be a stimulating and profitable one. There 
still need to be local library resources and a receptive local atmosphere. 

The members of the panel seemed to be unanimously convinced 
that the best use for instructional television would be in those situa- 
tions where, as a unique medium, it could supplement the work and 
plans of local instructors. There is not likely to be any advantage 
of an adequately presented recorded series of lecture-and-demonstra- 
tion sessions over an adequately presented live series of the same 
sessions. What might be gained in efficiency is likely to be lost in the 
absence of any personal touch. 

The panel members felt strongly that the producers of televised 
psychology instruction should think in terms of between 15 and 30- 
minute productions, rather than 45 or 50-minute sessions. 

The panel members also tended to agree that the medium can 
be used to present direct and primary experience better than it can 
be used to present conceptualization. If there is to be a division 
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of labor between instructional television and local instruction, let it 
be that television emphasizes direct personal experience while the 
conceptualization is left to the instructor. The ideal series of demon- 
strations on television might well inform the instructor of some help- 
ful hints to prepare for the presentation and what he might say 
after it to make the televised material most meaningful for students. 

The specialists did not have time to consider either recent or 
possible innovations in education nor the place of instructional tele- 
vision in them. There was some discussion of the possibility that 
recorded presentation in psychology or other subjects could be used 
upon the student's demand to supplement formal instructional arrange- 
ments. The televised presentations, if they were exceptionally good, 
might be used as a reward for those students who had met entrance 
requirements as their admission fee to see the televised presentations. 

There was some discussion of ways in which an institution could 
use its own closed-circuit facilities to train teachers. One direct 
method would be to give a teacher feedback on his own performance. 
Another possibility is to let future teachers expose themselves to a 
variety of teaching styles and techniques as these are presented to 
them by television. Television could also be utilized to provide 
demonstrations of demonstrations which teachers might use in their 
own classrooms. 

Open-circuit educational television may serve its most useful 
function in letting thousands of p-^ople enter the college classroom 
as part of their daily routine. 

In general terms, the panel felt that instructional television should 
be used to do things that the local instructor cannot do and should 
be lised according to its own unique attributes. If televised instruc- 
tion sets out to facilitate the work of a face-to-face instructor rather 
than to replace him — and the panel members tended to agree that 
this should be its mission in institutions where adequate instruction 
is available — then one does not think in terms of developing a well- 
organized, unitary and noncontroversial course (such a course may be 
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utterly impossibly anyway) but in terms of presenting a series of 
discretely organized presentations that can be used or not by the local 
instructor. And if employed, these presentations may be used at the 
time and in the manner which the local instructor chooses. 

There are obviously a number of demonstrations readily amen- 
able to visual presentation that might be recorded and made widely 
and easily available to instructors. One of the difficulties of present- 
ing an entire course on television is that the instructor and the pro- 
ducer are likely to spend more time on those concepts and relation- 
ships that are readily amenable to visual treatment and less time on 
those matters of a necessarily more conceptual nature. It still remains, 
however, that visual demonstrations can be of great value in present- 
ing the primary experience and raw data in psychology. 

It seemed obvious to the conferees that any group of experienced 
instructors could sit down and in a day of work construct an imposing 
and coherent list of demonstrations that might be staged and recorded 
on television tape. If there were a project to make available a series 
of such demonstrations, priority should be given to those requiring 
the kinds of equipment and the kinds of organization that local in- 
structors do not have or are not likely to be able to airange. 

In many areas of psychology the actual presentation of human 
interactions can be of great illustrative value. Small group phenomena, 
for example, are easily arranged and staged. In many other areas, 
such as personality, clinical and social psychology, the actual drama- 
tization of life-like situations can add an element of clarity and 
meaning to the introductory as well as advanced courses. Amateur 
performances in this area, however, are often likely to be worse than 
none at all. Students have seen so much reasonably good drama that 
they are likely to be repelled by amateurish efforts. 

The panel also noted possibilities in which the local television 
camera could record the unique incidents occuring in the community 
or on the campus or at professional or scientific meetings to be used 
in class over the years. The actual scenes of a riot on campus or of 
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an interview with a visiting luminary in psychology or a particularly 
exciting seminar or dialogue at APA annual meetings could be re- 
corded and brought profitably into introductory and other courses. 
Other far-removed events could be brought to the local scene. There 
could be recorded, for example, a series of visits to outstanding men 
in their own laboratories arourd the country. 

The panel spent a fair amount of time searching for ways in 
which instructional television could be used to set the stage for 
significant interaction between faculty and students. The panel liked 
vL^y much the two or three instances it saw of this kind of procedure. 
There could be a well-staged series of provocative introductions to 
discussions wherein there are proponents of two sides of an issue or 
where there is a minority member who very articulately takes an 
unpopular side of an issue and defends it valianily and well. 

There is probably no virtue in recording dull and desultory 
classroom discussion. There has to be something in the presentation 
with which the student can empathize and this something should be 
exciting and lively or else the provocation will not occur. 

Several members of the panel would like to see instructional 
television concern itself with the recording — and if necessary the 
proper staging — of significant symposia or of dialogues such as those 
produced by Richard Evans. The hesitancy here, however, is that 
there has to be great skill (and perhaps some happy accidents Loo) 
involved in the production of truly lively symposia or a skillfully done 
dialogue in which ideas and individual personalities can show through 
in an interesting way. 

It is obvious that instructional television has not been employed 
to its fullest advantage in teaching psychology. It is hoped that 
further exploration will yield many improvements in the use of the 
medium for this purpose. The conference's discussion and tentative 
agreement can furnish a useful m^p to initiate that exploration. 
Continuous evaluation of new developments is necessary for the 
complete realization of instructional television's potential in this field. 
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